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PARENTS LIKELY TO OVERLOOK REAL 
CAUSE OF F'AILURE* 


Angelo Patri 


When a child is plainly a mental loss he is quietly carej 
for by his people, or by the community. But when he comes 
somewhere between that and normality, his lot is a mighty 
hard one. He looks all right, or perhaps the slight variation 
. in his behavior, can be overlooked. He has certain strengths, 
doing better in some forms of activity than his abler brother. 
Or he does quite well in most of his lessons, but he cannot learn 
to read. 


But all the time he is different from other children and 
his parents and teachers are moving heaven and earth to push 
him into the upper grade levels of the school. It just cannot 
be done. 


Some children have not the basic equipment for school suc- 
cess as we measure it on the basis of a course of study set for 
the best equipped children in the community. No amount of 
coaching will change that condition, and too much of it is likely 
to result in harm. 


All such children must be carefully studied by teachers who 
specialize in the education of the backward child. It is useless, 
it is cruel, to make a backward child struggle to reach the 
standards of scholarship that only the most intellectually gifted 
can reach. 


It is useless to blame a child’s school failure on his lack of 
concentration. Concentration is centered attention. Attention 
is stimulated by curiosity, then interest holds it. A backward 
child’s curiosity is not keen about most school activities, and his ee 
interest is short lived in work he cannot do. es 


Drill won’t help. Neither will discipline, nor military 1 
school nor any other school that is not suited to the needs of 
the backward child. 


* Printed with permission of Doctor Patri. 
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Foster Care For Mental Defectives* 
Edgar A. Doll, Ph.D. 


Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


INTRODUCTION 

Practically every feeble-minded child is born within the 
shelter of some family. The great majority of these children 
do not become public charges because the family auspices and 
the child’s behavior are sufficiently favorable to permit private 
care in their own homes. We know but little about these be- 
cause they do not come to public attention. For the remainder 
the home situation or their personal adjustments may be so 
unfavorable as to require ultimate commitment to a public in- 
stitution or assistance from social welfare agencies. But even 
when the family is gravely impoverished or otherwise submar- 
ginal, its feeble-minded member is likely to spend at least his 
early childhood under some parental roof. 

In the case of those who do become public charges society 
has two concerns, namely, caring for the feeble-minded as in- 
dividuals, and safeguarding the welfare of the community as 
a whole. Mental deficiency of itself is a private rather than a 
public problem. The public interest lies rather in the con- 
sequences of feeble-mindedness at home or at large which re- 
sult from the unfortunate home conditions or unfavorable per- 
sonal characteristics which so frequently accompany mental 
deficiency. Thus, poverty, broken home, parental incompetence, 
or other family circumstances give rise to difficulties which 
make the family unequal to the task of fostering the welfare 
of its feeble-minded member. Similarly, personal factors in 
addition to feeble-mindedness such as crippling, sensory handi- 
caps, undesirable behavior, and the like frequently make it im- 


* Read before the 32nd Annual gomiinn of the Pennsylvania Conference on Social 
Work, Wilkes-Barre, February 1, 1940. 
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practicable to care for the feeble-minded child at home even if 
the family circumstances are relatively favorable. When both 
the home situation and these plus factors are combined, then 
the need for public assistance or private school care may be- 
come imperative. 

As the subnormal child grows up in his own family, he 
soon reaches the age of school attendance. His deficiency then 
becomes more obvious because his limited capacities for learn- 
ing and adjustment are put to practical test in situations which 
demand more than he can give. This may be somewhat obviated 
in some communities by attendance at special classes which 
tend to offset the unfavorable factors in personality develop- 
ment and may make it possible for the child to continue living 
at home. Meanwhile the economically dependent family may 
itself be assisted by charitable aid sufficient to permit continued 
home care for the time being. In_rural communities the de- 
mands of home, school, and community are less likely to pro- 
duce serious social consequences than in urban areas. 

As the child becomes adolescent he may be only an in- 
creasing embarrassment to his family if the social circumstances 
are favorable, or he may become a menace to the community 
if they are not. The behavioral upheavals of adolescence pro- 
duce various forms of social conflict because the feeble-minded 
child does not have sufficient intelligence to make his own ac- 
comodations to social necessities. Unless his own home can do 
this for him some public or private social agency must take its 
place. 

Thus at some time prior to maturity the feeble-minded 
child may come to special attention because the home is unable 
to cope with the situation. At this point an appeal is usually 
made for public assistance by the family itself, by sympathetic 
or harrassed neighbors, or by some social welfare agency. The 
most common outcome of such overtures is to commit the child 
to a public institution for the feeble-minded. Or the problem 
may be precipitated by other circumstances such as serious de- 
linquency, which may shunt the child to some other type of in- 
stitution. In either case the family is relieved of the burden 
and care of its feeble-minded member, which are now assumed 
by society or by some private agency. 

Such institutional care may be temporary or permanent. 
In the majority of instances it is temporary. The problem may 
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be solved by the earlier age at death which is a characteristic 
of the feeble-minded; or it may be solved by returning the 
patient to his own family circle after the period of greatest crisis 
has been met by institutional care; or the patient may be re- 
turned to the community as more or less self-supporting under 
social supervision after the plus factors which led to commit- 
ment have been alleviated. In the case of the more favorable 
families, the circumstances at home coupled with the improve- 
ment in the child himself may have improved sufficiently to 
permit the family to reassimilate its defective member. 


COMMUNITY CARE 


Feeble-mindedness is a social problem which concerns not 
only the patient and his family, but also the community and the 
state. Programs of public assistance therefore have the sev- 
eral purposes of conserving the child’s own best interests, pro- 
tecting and assisting the home, and safeguarding the commun- 
ity. For these reasons the care of the feeble-minded is essen- 
tially one of general social concern. This responsibility most 
obviously devolves upon those public and private social welfare 
agencies which are designed to give aid and comfort to individ- 
uals as well as to serve the community. It must be confessed, 
however, that the public welfare agencies have been slow to rec- 
ognize the significance of mental deficiency as a public welfare 
problem; or they have been reluctant to acknowledge its funda- 
mental relation to other problems; or they have been inclined 
to transfer this responsibility to the public institution. 


It is well-known that less than ten per cent of all the 
feeble-minded ever receive institutional care. The remaining 
ninety per cent get along only somehow or other in their fam- 
ilies or in the community. Thus in Pennsylvania less than seven 
per cent of the conservatively estimated number of mental de- 
fectives are now receiving institutional care. More recently the 
welfare agencies have come to acknowledge this problem and 
to more consciously and vigorously undertake its solution. Yet 
the programs designed to meet these needs have for the most 
part developed outside the typical agency, and the agencies 
have been relatively slow to exercise their own prerogatives 
or to develop their own system of meeting this situation. 


_ Home visiting, including home teaching and home nurs- 
ing aid, is one means by which the welfare agency can and 
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does assist the mentally deficient child and his family. This 
service is generally extended to marginal families but could 
easily have a much more profitable development in self-sustain- 
ing homes where specialized advice rather than other forms of 
aid are desirable. One of the immediate needs of our day is 
the development of satisfactory literature on the home care 
of the feeble-minded where the circumstances surrounding the 
family and the patient make this practicable. The fact that the 
vast majority of the feeble-minded never do leave the shelter 
of their own homes is one imperative reason for giving this 
type of assistance. 


A few communities have developed organized vocational 
adjustment bureaus which offer the feeble-minded a kind of 
post-graduate special-class instruction in the simpler occupa- 
tional activities. ‘These bureaus have demonstrated that even 
imbeciles can succeed in factory type of employment, or farm- 
hand, odd jobs, and common labor pursuits when supervision 
and placement are adapted to the learner’s needs and include 
the instilling of favorable occupational habits and attitudes. 
These bureaus also assist in the vocational stabilization of the 
feeble-minded during the initial period of their precarious oc- 
cupational adjustment. 


Paralleling this type of assistance is that offered by the 
employment bureau which endeavors to assist the feeble-mind- 
ed to make a successful transition from the period of home 
and school dependency to one of at least partially self-sustain- 
ing occupation. These bureaus serve to correlate the personal 
aptitudes of the feeble-minded with the occupational needs of 
the employer, and like the adjustment bureaus they assist in 
cementing this transition. It is regrettable that so many of 
the favorable results of special-class instruction are lost be- 
cause of the failure of either the school or some other agency 
to bridge the gap between the close of schooling and the begin- 
ning of stable employment. 


In some places occupational centers have been developed 
which stand mid-way between the vocational adjustment bureau 
and the employment bureau. Here the feeble-minded are gain- 
fully employed under auspices specifically designed for them, as 
has been done for other types of the mentally, physically, and 
socially handicapped. Under this plan the feeble-minded con- 
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tinue living at home or in some other favorable type of environ- 
ment outside the institution, but work under conditions where 
there is consistent adaptation of the employment possibilities 
to individual occupational aptitudes. 


Still other communities have developed what is termed 
“license,” which is a method of continuous social supervision 
without recourse to institutional services. This system resem- 
bles institutional parole supervision at its best. Under this 
plan, the welfare agency keeps close contact with the individual 
by means of a system of frequent personal visitation and re- 
ports, acting as a buffer between him and the hazards of social 
living, anticipating his needs and warding off his difficulties 
before they have grown to serious proportions. 


Still another device is the system of hostels or colony 
houses which stand mid-way between programs of institutional 
care and programs of family care. These hostels are essen- 
tially congregate boarding homes or tiny institutions in which 
the feeble-minded live under a plan of partial custody and 
partial freedom, and from which they go out to more or less 
self-sustaining employment. These colony centers have had 
some development in this country, notably at the Rome (New 
York) State School, the pattern of which has been followed by 
other institutions. Similarly, in Caracas, Venezuela, the care 
of the feeble-minded has been developed by acquiring large 
residences which have been developd for colony or hostel groups. 
There are in Caracas at present five such centers accomodating 
approximately twenty patients each as boarding homes and oc- 
cupational refuges. Under the auspices of the Central Asso- 
ciation for Mental Welfare, England has developed all these 
systems of community care which stand between the extremes 
of home care and institutional care. 


BOARDING FAMILY CARE 


Although it is obvious that the majority of the feeble- 
minded, especially those who never come to public attention, 
are more or less successfully cared for in their own families, 
and although extensive programs of foster-family care have 
been developed for dependent children, the idea of boarding- 
home care as applied to the feeble-minded has had only recent 
development in this country. Yet this would seem to be the 
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most obvious solution of the problem for the greatest number 
of persons concerned. The relatively low cost and the many 
advantages to the patient as well as to the boarding family 
reinforce the other arguments for boarding-family care. 


The history, method, and practicability of boarding care 
for mental patients are amply set forth in a book by Dr. Horatio 
M. Pollock entitled, “Family Care of Mental Patients,” recently 
published by the Utica (New York) State Hospitals Press. This 
volume recounts the notable success of boarding-family care 
at various centers in Europe and in this country. Thus at 
Gheel, in Belgium, family care of the insane has continued since 
the seventh century. At the present time this town of eighteen 
thousand inhabitants provides family care for more than three 
thousand insane, epileptic, and feeble-minded patients. Gheel 
Colony cares not only for state and private patients from Bel- 
gium, but also from surrounding countries, and for private pa- 
tients from many parts of the world. The details and the 
success of this plan are clearly set forth in Dr. Pollock’s book. 


Similarly at the Newark, New York, State School a suc- 
cessful program of family care has been in progress since 1933 
due to the pioneering of the late Dr. Charles L. Vaux. Two 
years ago the Newark State School was supervising more than 
one hundred feeble-minded female patients of all grades in the 
farming and residential town of Walworth, New York, near 
Rochester. This community type of family care is supplement- 
ed under the Newark auspices by the family care of about 
twenty-five juvenile feeble-minded in scattered homes, in and 
near the towns of Newark and Lyons. The details of this pro- 
gram are also reported in Dr. Pollock’s book. A recent report 
has been made of a social and mental survey of these patients 
and the families in which they are placed. 


Likewise, family care of feeble-minded dependent children 
has been successfully developed as such by the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Children’s Home Society which supervises one hundred 
feeble-minded children in boarding homes in addition to the 
normal dependent children under the care of that Society. Many 
of these children await institutional commitment, but others 
are being systematically cared for in this way without expecta- 
tion of ultimate institutional custody. The details of this pro- 
gram have also been published and may well serve as a basis 
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for developing non-institutional types of boarding-home family 
care of the feeble-minded under social agency auspices. 


NUMBER AND TYPE OF CASES 


The feeble-minded by definition are those who at maturity 
are mentally incapable of managing themselves and their affairs 
with ordinary discretion and are not socially and economically 
self-sustaining without assistance or supervision. Even when 
the feeble-minded appear to be getting along on their own they 
are almost always in fact receiving some form of outside aid. 
It is this social incompetence of the feeble-minded which gives 
rise to public-agency concern for their welfare. The essential 
detection of mental deficiency therefore depends upon sound 
means of estimating social competence. 


A scientific device, the Vineland Social Maturity Scale, is 
now available for this purpose, and gives promise of marked 
usefulness. Prior to the development of this scale the methods 
of estimating social competence were so vague or unstandard- 
ized that undue reliance came to be placed on mental tests, 
school progress, and general behavior for identifying the feeble- 
minded. This practise has led to unwarrantedly high estimates 
as to the number of the feeble-minded and much confusion re- 
garding the possibilities of suitable care and treatment. Many 
so-called mentally deficient persons as identified by mental tests 
are not really feeble-minded, since they do become socially in- 
dependent at maturity, whereas feeble-mindedness is more cor- 
rectly defined as a relatively permanent condition of social in- 
competence. 


Nevertheless, the most conservative estimates indicate that 
at least one per cent of the total population, and probably two 
per cent of the children of school age, are so mentally deficient 
as to require some form of public or charitable care, assistance, 
or supervision. Thus the Surgeon-General of the Army report- 
ed that one man per hundred in the State of Pennsylvania was 
rejected by camp and local examining boards as unfit for mili- 
tary duty because of mental deficiency, exclusive of many other 
mental defectives who were admitted to the U. S. Army in 
1917-1918. Likewise, many school surveys employing the cri- 
teria of mental tests and educational retardation have indicated 
from four to ten per cent of the school population as feeble- 
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minded, with two per cent as a certainly conservative standard. 
The percentages are generally thought to be higher in rural 
communities as compared with urban centers. The percentages 
are about equal for the sexes except for the greater difficulty of 
detecting mental deficiency in women and girls and the lesser 
demands made upon them for social independence. This means 
that among the ten million citizens of Pennsylvania, at least 
one hundred thousand may be safely considered mentally defi- 
cient by conservative standards. Less than seven thousand of 
these, or only seven per cent, are now cared for under the aus- 
pices of public institutions for the feeble-minded. And even if to 
these we add those receiving other forms of systematic care, 
the numbers would not be gravely altered. 


The feeble-minded vary among themselves according to 
degree of retardation. The most severely handicapped are the 
idiots, next the imbeciles, and then the morons. Idiocy in gen- 
eral is a condition of arrested development corresponding to 
that of normal children below three years of age. Imbeciles 
seldom attain levels of development beyond those of the averag2 
child of seven or eight years. Morons, on the other hand, are 
not easily distinguished from dull-normals except in terms of 
sccial incompetence, since in mental age and IQ there is 4 
marked degree of overlapping. The morons constitute by far 
the largest proportion of the institutionalized feeble-minded as 
well as the vast majority of the undetected cases. The difficulty 
of recognizing and suitably providing for morons is therefore 
the most serious problem of mental deficiency. As has been 
said, the moron is a menace, whereas the idiot and the imbecile 
are a burden. 


In designing comprehensive programs for the care of the 
feeble-minded, it is administratively desirable to recognize these 
grades and degrees of deficiency and to add to them other in- 
fluences such as clinical type, physical handicaps, behavioral 
maladjustment, age, sex, infirmity, occupational proficiency, and 
soon. One such administrative grouping, adopted by the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection, recognizes 
eight practicable groupings for purposes of disposition. These 
groups reflect the relative merits of home care, institutional 
custody, institutional treatment, community care and other 
methods according to the type of patient and in relation to the 
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family situation. In planning a complete program it is desirable 
to consider these practical details in order to utilize all re- 
sources for an economical yet effective program. 


The general experience in boarding-home care has indicat- 
ed that family care is not dependent upon the grade and type 
of handicap. While it is true that some mental disorders, and 
some behavioral disorders, and some forms of handicap requir- 
ing treatment, are best provided for outside of boarding care, it 
is also true that boarding homes can be found in which prac- 
tically any type of patient may be suitably provided for. Proof 
of these facts is evident from the references already noted. 


ADVANTAGES OF BOARDING CARE 


It should be emphasized that boarding-home care need not, 
does not, and even can not replace institutional care. Both 
systems should be employed. The institution offers the advan- 
tages of comprehensive treatment, custody, care, and training 
under technically competent auspices and with complete per- 
sonal and legal control. The institution affords group compan- 
ionship, specialized training, occupational variety, medical ther- 
apy, personal-social training, habit formation, behavioral ad- 
justment, and so on, under conditions peculiarly favorable to 
these necessities. The institution also affords a desirable clear- 
ing house for the observation, diagnosis, classification, and 
placement of the feeble-minded not otherwise commonly avail- 
able at the present time. Indeed, the success of existing pro- 
grams of boarding-home care is largely dependent upon access 
to these resources. 


On the other hand, boarding-home care offers a more nat- 
ural type of ultimate social provision for the feeble-minded. 
It gives the feeble-minded person more personal and social free- 
dom without serious hazard. It gives him a more natural place 
in the social order and keeps him in a social situation more 
likely to exercise solicitous interest in his personal welfare and 
his individual needs than is usually practicable in the typical 
institution. 


Boarding care also serves to relieve the institution of those 
cases, both low-grade and high-grade, not requiring further 
immediate institutional custody, thus relieving the institution 
of the pressure of numbers and making it possible to receive 
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more urgent cases from the waiting list. Family care algo 
makes it possible to provide immediate assistance to cases on 
the waiting lists who cannot yet enter institutions because of 
overcrowding. 

The financial aspect of boarding care is another considera- 
tion. There is an immediate saving to the state for these pa- 
tients of almost the entire cost of institutional plant and over. 
head. The mere construction of new institutions or the en- 
largement of existing ones is an almost hopeless prospect at the 
present time. Few states can possibly plan to provide institu- 
tional accomodations for even all those now in need of in- 
stitutional care, not to speak of those not requiring institu- 
tional custody. The latter group are in need of assistance and 
supervision, but are not in need of, and may even resent or 
resist, institutional commitment. The cost of providing for 
the feeble-minded in boarding homes is about equal to the cost 
of maintenance in those institutions where maintenance costs 
are low, and is about half the maintenance costs where these 
costs are relatively high. Even in those institutions where 
maintenance costs are low, the cost of plant and overhead is 
about equal to that of maintenance. To be sure, the institu- 
tion provides certain services which either need not or can not 
be provided in boarding homes. Nevertheless, the total cost 
of boarding-home care is only about half that of institutional 
care when plant and overhead are included. 


This direct cost of boarding-home care is further offset 
if one considers other forms of state aid which are avoided 
thereby, such as charitable relief, governmental relief, W.P.A., 
C.C.C., and the various current modes of aiding those who are 
socially marginal. That the feeble-minded constitute a very 
large number of those now receiving such forms of public assist- 
ance is well known but not clearly acknowledged. Some of these 
funds could be diverted to boarding care without increasing 
the cost to the state, but rather by distributing it more effec- 
tively. 

There is another aspect of family boarding care not to be 
overlooked, namely, the assistance rendered to economically 
marginal families of good social status. Many of the homes 
which are suitable for the placement of feeble-minded wards 
are socially above reproach even though the family may be 
facing severe economic stress. In many of these homes the 
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children of the family have grown up or have left the parental 
roof or are otherwise self-sustaining. The supplementary in- 
come from the boarding of feeble-minded patients is sufficient to 
keep these families from other forms of relief and perhaps to 
restore them to a more comfortable level of subsistence. This 
is particularly pertinent in these days of relatively small fam- 
ilies and the tendency for children to avoid responsibility for 
the support of their parents. Many of these families are fur- 
ther assisted by the satisfaction they receive from the feeling 
of being useful and needed and from the solicitous care which 
they can give to dependents. Thus the loneliness of many a 
family whose children have set up their own homes is relieved 
by caring for those in need of family comfort. 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Certain immediate difficulties confront those seeking to de- 
velop boarding-home care, namely, the practical problems of 
adequate funds, suitable placement homes, central identifica- 
tion, classification and placement, administrative operation, and 
social supervision. A successful program of family care de 
pends on all these elements. First of all there is needed some 
central means of clearing cases through adequate systems of 
detection and placement. Suitable homes must be found and 
special care must be taken to place patients with due regard 
for the family situation and the total characteristics of the 
feeble-minded individual. Funds must be provided for adminis- 
tration, for boarding and clothing, and for adequate oversight. 
The technique and the practicability of meeting these difficul- 
ties are already well established in the successful experience of 
both institutions and agencies already operating successful pro- 
grams of family care. 


Thus many states already provide for feeble-minded de- 
pendent children in boarding homes in spite of the fact that 
many of these children are not frankly recognized as mentally 
deficient. That desirable homes can be found which will receive 
almost any type of patient is the definite experience of all those 
concerned in developing such a program safely and sanely. Nat- 
urally, these programs should begin in a small way and grow 
with experience. The public, the community, the foster family, 
and the patient must all be educated. The agencies now operat- 
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ing such programs have developed systematic means for obviat- 
ing these difficulties which those interested need only emulate 
and might readily improve. 

A major question arises regarding the relative responsi- 
bility of the institution as compared with the social agency. At 
the present time most institutions have a large measure of 
public confidence and a successful record of experience, tradi- 
tion, and knowledge which favors the exercise of leadership in 
this direction. However, the lack of funds specifically allocated 
for family care makes it difficult for the institutions to develop 
this branch of service without detriment to the institution itself, 
This difficulty was overcome in New York State by alloting defi- 
nite sums to each institution for these specific purposes and no 
others. These funds were lapsed unless so employed or else 
were transferred to other institutions which would so employ 
them. Probably the social agencies will need to cultivate both 
experience and public confidence before large sums will be made 
available to them for this purpose. 

Many institutions do not favor family care because of two 
fears: first, that they may be expected to transfer to family 
care those patients now most useful in the conduct of the insti- 
tution; and second, that they may receive in their places the 
physically, mentally, and socially less desirable cases. Great 
courage is required of the institution which is expected to place 
out its most favorable cases and receive instead the least desir- 
able patients. There is also the ever-present fear of public criti- 
cism if things go wrong, which retards initiative in promoting 
new methods. 

The social agency, on the other hand, is usually the first 
point of contact with the feeble-minded, standing between the 
family and the institution. The agencies carry the responsi- 
bility for those feeble-minded patients and their families that 
cannot now be assisted because of institutional overcrowding 
and the limited funds available for institutional care. To these 
agencies the waiting list of the typical institution is only an 
illusory aid, since it is small satisfaction to dispose of a case 
only on paper. While awaiting institutional reception of com- 
mitted cases, the agency is still the responsible service for the 
care of these patients and for aid and comfort to their families. 
The discouragements attending these long delays tend to dis- 
hearten the agencies in seeking commitments of fresh cases. 
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Hence it would seem that the agency for many reasons is more 
likely to exercise aggressive initiative in developing programs 
of family care if suitable funds are provided. However, to ac- 
complish this purpose the agencies must themselves grip the 
problem with more zeal, understanding, and confidence than 
they have thus far commonly displayed. 

It is of the utmost importance, therefore, that the institutions 
and the social agencies work in mutual cooperation and sup- 
port rather than in conflict. Both systems of resources are 
needed for a satisfactory solution of an otherwise hopeless 
problem. 


Notes from Reports of Our Board of Visitors* 


It was my delightful privilege to view the Fourth of July 
parade at the Training School and to mingle with the happiest 
group of children and “grown ups” I have ever witnessed. The 
celebration is unique even in an institution famous for produc- 
ing original ideas and for completing happy plans. It appeared 
to me that every member of the clan was not only present but 
taking an active part, and every organized group was trying 
to outdistance all others in producing the “ohs and ahs” of the 
onlookers. Our “Professor” and President Branson set the 
style in radiant faces. 


The Band gave pep to the occasion and started all feet 
tapping and hands clapping. Every cottage was represented 
by either a decorated float or by individual children in costume. 
It would be impossible to mention all the attractive features but 
it is safe to say that not much was omitted in style, color or 
originality. Among those I remember were bathing beauties, 
haymakers, World’s Fair tourists (two of whom were “broke” 
at the Fair), prize leghorns, robins (from Robinson Cottage) 
buccaneers, gypsies, Mother Goose and family, pirates who a 
few years ago appeared as seraphs with harps and wings. 
Whether or not they were promoted or demoted this year only 
Dr. Doll could determine. The “Dudes” with their canes, spats 
and sunflower decorations were most amusing. The funeral for 
“Poor old Bill,” (a rooster) “who should have had a pill” lead 








* Reports come to us following visits made by the Board of Visitors at various 
seasons of the year. 
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by the most solemn undertaker I have ever seen was startlingly 
impressive. Baby Dumpling, King George with Queen Eliza. 
beth, most gracious and dignified, were also present. The Chi- 
nese Laundry announced in no uncertain terms “No Tickee, No 
Shirtee.” The Farm came “Bringing in the Sheaves.” Our own 
little David Johnstone was a most realistic cowboy seated on a 
charger who knew his master’s voice and who moved with 
stately tread over the route. Menantico, as usual, was most 
attractive with floats of rabbits, flowers, Menantico beauties 
from Lake View Park and most astonishing of all, a reproduc- 
tion true to life of the Joe Louis prize fight. The only peculi- 
arity which Louis might not recognize was the fact that as 
the fight progressed the negro prize fighter became whiter and 
whiter. Ben Hur arrived with Chariot and Steed (a black mule) 
who was determined to go where the green grass grew and 
was only restrained by considerable efforts on Ben’s part. 

Well, hats off to the “Joy makers” at the Training School, 
who proved once more that no trouble is too great to make true 
their slogan “Happiness first, all else follows.” 


MARTHA D. Morris 


Here and There About the Training School 


It seemed to me that I never found so much of interest at 
the Training School as I did on my visit there in June. Have 
you seen the little News Sheets which the “Press Club” of the 
School writes and prints? They are very interesting. 

Mr. Deacon has worked very hard for and with the Boy 
Scout organization which is doing splendid work. The Nash 
Club had an all day fishing trip and brought home 200 fish. 
Imagine what fun that was for the boys. 

The new swimming pool has not only proved to be a joy 
for the children, but for some of the employees as well. It 
must be a favorite spot during the hot summer days. 

To find the Hutchinson boys riding bicycles was a sur- 
prise; they derive much pleasure therefrom. 

The Babbitt children deserve so much praise for their 
pluck. One little fellow seemed to prefer to fall, rather than to 
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keep to his crutches. And never did he cry, though he must 
have hurt himself. 

The exhibits in the School building seemed to be up to the 
usual high standard, regardless of the fact that there were sev- 
eral new teachers this year, and I feel sure that the Annual en- 
tertainment was just about perfect! The luncheon too, was 
adequate and tasty, as usual. 

No child’s parents need ever worry as to whether the 
Training School children get enough to eat. If they could see 
the meals served as I have, through these years, they would 
never doubt. 

I happened to be in Maxham when a dear little boy was 
admitted to our School from New Orleans. As soon as his 
mother left him he found new interests, and when called upon 
at his cottage a couple of days later, he seemed to be beloved 
by the group of boys there, and begged to have a book read 
which his mother had left with him. 

Have you been to the “Hobby Room”? One of the best 
workers there was in the hospital. We would have felt more 
sorry about it if we had not known what loving and kind treat- 
ment he was getting while ill. The work which the boys do 
in the gardens is also praiseworthy. Did you know that there 
is a certain variety of pink geranium which kills the beetles if 
they feed on it? 

The baseball games which our boys play just thrill them! 
It is to be hoped that a permanent grandstand can be erected 
for the games next year. 

The entire group of Wilbur girls had a happy day in one 
of the groves. They played games, took rides around the 
grounds in a truck, and had dainty refreshments served by the 
teachers. 

It was fun to hear one of our oldest boys at Menantico tell 
me that “he had given up his work with the horses, and was 
now working with the boys, who were in good health and 
happy.” The Menantico Chapel is a gem! Such pride and joy 
it has brought to the whole happy family out there. 

In closing, may I refer to Mr. Bible’s Annual Day talk by 
Saying it seemed to be the key word of my visitation this year. 


The word—“ Appreciation.” 
J. WILLARD GARRISON 
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Education For Handicapped Children 


We have selected these paragraphs from “Education in Forty-Eight States” pre. 
pared by the research staff of the Advisory Committee on Education, appointed by the 
President—1936. Footnote references have been omitted.—Ed. 


The unhappiness in childhood and the loss of efficiency in 
adult life that result from failure to meet the educational needs 
of handicapped children cannot be calculated. This failure is 
all the more deplorable because there are well-established meth- 
ods by the use of which amelioration of handicaps can be con- 
fidently expected in a great majority of cases. In many in- 
stances, complete removal of the handicap can be assured by 
suitable treatment. 


The obligation of society to the handicapped child is well 
stated in the Children’s Charter, which summarizes the findings 
of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection: 


For every child who is blind, deaf, crippled, or otherwise physically 
handicapped, and for the child who is mentally handicapped, such mea- 
sures as will early discover and diagnose his handicap, provide care and 
treatment, and so train him that he may become an asset to society rather 
than a liability. Expenses of these services should be borne publicly where 
they cannot be privately met. 


....Miss Katharine Lenroot, Director of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, recently made the following statement: “The sacrifice 
which a nation or a people is willing to make for its children 
and youth are an index of its confidence in its own destiny.” 


The time has come to develop and extend suitable educa- 
tional opportunities for children suffering from physical and 
mental disabilities. A conspicuous deficiency in American edu- 
cation lies in the failure to provide adequately the types of edu- 
cation that would make it possible for hundreds of thousands 
of children to pursue their schooling more happily and with 
greater profit. Failure to care for the special needs of handi- 
capped children sends untold thousands into adult life less well 
equipped than they might be to become self-reliant and self- 
supporting members of the community. In no other field of 
educational endeavor is the sacrifice for children more appeal- 
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ing than in those areas having to do with the needs of handi- 
capped children. 

An important service to youth through education lies in 
the field of special types of instruction for pupils who, for men- 
tal or physical reasons, show deficiencies in meeting normal 
standards. Many of the later difficulties and maladjustments 
of these youth in school and in life outside the school can be 
obviated if proper provision for their special needs is made dur- 
ing the earlier school years. This is true of both the physically 
and the mentally handicapped who do not require institutional 
treatment... .. 


Although special schools and classes have done much to 
meet the needs of many handicapped children, the majority of 
these children have not had the educational opportunity that 
their condition demands. Lack of information as to the num- 
ber of handicapped children and the nature of their disability 
has retarded the development of specially organized educational 
opportunities. An accurate census of handicapped children in 
each school system should be made as the first step in an edu- 
cational program to meet their needs. 


The United States Office of Education has estimated that 
an aggregate of 2,365,000 children of school age are in need 
of special facilities. The group includes blind, deaf, mentally 
deficient, delicate, crippled, and speech defective children. This 
total constituted approximately 7 percent of all children of 
school age in 1935-36. According to further estimates of the 
Office of Education, only about 14 percent of these handicapped 
children in the school population are being given the benefit of 
special education, and of those receiving special education ap- 
proximately 87 percent are in day schools. ... . 


Within recent years the States have undertaken to incor- 
porate into their public school systems plans for the education 
of handicapped children. Twenty-six States have enacted stat- 
utes which permit or require the maintenance of special classes 
or schools for one or more types of handicapped children. 


Such legislation would, of course, be more effective if there 
were provision for State support. Only 16 of these States pro- 
vide financial assistance for the special education of one or 
more types of handicapped children, and in no State is such 
assistance large enough to meet the requirements. Since spe- 
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cial class education involves an expenditure per capita greater 
than that for normal class education, State subsidy for all ex. 
penditure in excess of the per capita cost in corresponding 
grades for normal children would appear to be an equitable 
method of meeting the State obligation in the education of 
handicapped children. 


State programs of special education should provide super- 
visory and consulting service. By 1933 some provided a bureau 
or division within the State department of education which has 
some responsibility for organizing and supervising special fa- 
cilities for exceptional children. There should be close co- 
ordination between residential schools and day classes. To in- 
sure such coordination some States have centered in State 
boards the direction of educational programs both of institu- 
tions and of public school classes for the deaf and blind and 
those partially handicapped in sight or hearing. .... 


In connection with any program for the education of handi- 
capped children, it is important that special facilities be made 
available for the preparation of teachers. The education of 
handicapped children involves the use of special methods of 
instruction. In many cases there must be an entirely different 
treatment of subject matter for handicapped than for normal 
children, and in some instances separate curriculums must be 
provided. Teachers must also be trained in the skillful use of 
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Notes from the News Sheet* 


I came to the Training School about a month ago. I am in Linden 
cottage. I go to school all day and enjoy the classes. We have lots of 
radios in the cottage, and we often have parties. Our housemother is 
nice to us and the school entertainments are fine. I like the fellows in 
my cottage. My daddy visited me the other day. 


I have started a new hobby. It is collecting dog pictures. I keep 
them in my scrap book and have pasted some nice ones in it already. 
This way I learn all the different kinds of dogs and all about them. I am 
also improving my writing by copying verses and letters and it also keeps 
me busy doing all these things. 


When my father and mother visited me they took me to the Grand 
Theater and we saw the new picture “Swanee River.” I had a very nice 
time with my father and mother and I like to walk with them and talk 
about the things I do around the farm and the poultry department and 
they like to hear what their son does here at the Training School while 
they are home in Brooklyn. I wrote a letter too, and thanked my Aunt 
and Uncle for the box of nuts they sent me. 


I bought a new camera so that I can have some of my own pictures 
to show on my new postal card projector. It is a candid camera and 
takes 16 pictures on a roll. When I have my own films I can show them 
in my room and the other boys will be able to see themselves in the pic- 
tures. I can get some special film that will take color pictures which are 
very nice. 


I went to the Baker, Valentine Party. Mrs. Dillahay gave it for the 
boys and she invited me because I help serve in her dining room. The 
table was all decorated for Valentine’s Day and each boy had a Valentine 
and also a favor. Mr. Deacon showed us comic movies and the treat was 
nice ice cream and cake and fruit juice and cookies and candies. 


It is very nice to care for pets and have hobbies. I have four kittens 
and they are cute. I keep them over at the barn. They like me to feed 
them every day. I have given each one a name. I call them Sarah, Mary, 
Georgie and Bill. 


I am getting along fine in my new cottage and I am trying hard to 
make the grade there. We had a Junior Boys party last Thursday after- 
noon. We were supposed to have it the night before, but it had to be post- 
poned. Mr. and Mrs. Hawk are helping with an entertainment for Wed- 
nesday night. I know the name of the play but I better not tell it and 
spoil it for the other fellows. You can bet though, that it will be funny 
and you will get lots of laughs. 


James and I played pool on Saturday with Frank and Billy. We are 
all learning to play and are practicing every chance we get. The final 
score was two to seven which was not much to lose by. 


* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly News 


Sheet.—Editor 
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The Scouts Entertain 


Did you ever experience the thrill of witnessing a perfect 
performance? Such was the pleasure of the nearly fifty guests 
of Troop 39 last Thursday evening. 

The evening started off just right. Each Scout had invited 
a special guest as his “parent” for the occasion, and of course 
such an invitation made each of us feel that we belonged. But 
- even the most understanding parent has much to be learned 

regarding his child; and little had most of us “parents” imag- 
ined the significance of scout work here at The Training School. 
Any scoutmaster would well have been proud of the dignity 
and perfect regimen of the sample scout meeting which was held 
for our pleasure. Small wonder that we have been seeing happy 
reflections of such discipline in our every-day life about the In- 
stitution! And small wonder, too, of the pride with which the 
boys so honored tell of their Scout accomplishments! 

But we must also appreciate the months of patient drilling 
by Mr. Holden, Mr. Deacon and Mr. Heath reflected in our 
Scouts. Perhaps the most difficult assignment of the evening 
was that of the judges who finally awarded the honor of best 
scout performance for the evening to the Cobra patrol. 

We “parents” enjoyed taking part in a contest for the 
entertainment of the Scouts. Dr. Doll chose five stalwart men, 
and Miss Palmer chose five not-so-stalwart ladies who held out 
as best they could against Mr. Deacon’s questionning. Too bad 
the men won! 

Refreshments of Valentine ice cream, cherry tarts and 
candy hearts were served by the Scouts. 

Yes, it was a lovely evening, and I for one am glad I was 
a‘ .” FLORENCE MATLACK 


‘Mental Health”’ 


The Central Association for Mental Welfare magazine, 
(“Mental Welfare”) has been amalgamated with the magazine 
of the National Council for Mental Hygiene (‘Mental Hygiene”), 
and under the title of “Mental Health” will, in future, be pub- 
lished jointly by the two organizations and by the Child Guid- 
ance Council. 

Its appeal will be a broad one and its policy will be based 
on the conception of the fundamental unity of all branches of 
Mental Health work. 24 Buckingham Palace Road, S. W. 1. 
London. 
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